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Morale  and  Targeting  _ 

Terror  Targeting 

The  Morale  of  the  Story 

Lt  Col  Eric  Ash,  USA  F* 

One  might  say  that  the  physical  seem  little 
more  than  the  wooden  hilt,  while  the  moral 
factors  are  the  precious  metal,  the  real 
weapon,  the  finely-honed  blade. 

—  Carl  von  Clausewitz 

CLAUSEWITZ  NOTED  CORRECTLY 
that  war  is  foggy.  One  of  its  foggiest 
elements  is  morale,  a  subject  clearly 
lessglamorousthan  high-technology 
precision  weapons  and  information  systems 
but  no  less  important.  There  has  been  no 
"revolution  in  morale  affairs"  to  make  the  gray 
shades  of  morale  more  black  and  white.  In¬ 
stead,  because  morale  keeps  us  flying  on  in¬ 
struments  "in  the  soup,"  it  serves  as  a  governor 
to  check  the  hyper  pace  of  modern  warfare. 
M  orale  inertia  also  carries  an  imperative  that 
the  will  to  win  the  fight  is  something  the  vic¬ 
tor  must  maintain  and  the  vanquished  must 
lose.1  United  States  Air  Force  leaders  know 
this  because  they  continue  to  face  challenges 
worldwide  having  to  do  with  people's  willing¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  will  to  keep  the  peace.  Morale 
played  a  major  part  during  aerial  bombing 
campaigns  in  Southwest  Asia  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  Eastern  Europe,  where  it  again  re¬ 
mained  an  elusive  but  critical  factor.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  despite  the  Air  Force's  airpower  and 
space  power  preeminence  in  the  world,  its 
people  are  suffering  declining  morale  due  to 
high  operations  tempo  and  unpredictable 
deployments.  Fundamental  to  the  Air  Force's 
current  scheduling  transformation  — using 
on-call  expeditionary  wings— is  a  desire  to 


improve  the  current  morale  slump  and  its 
consequent  impact  on  retention. 

Morale's  interface  with  high  operations 
tempo  and  aerial  bombing  is  nothing  new  to 
the  Air  Force,  and  sometimes  a  review  of  the 
past  can  help  illuminate  present  situations. 
Clausewitz  once  again  has  appropriate  words: 
"H  istory  provides  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
importance  of  moral  factors  and  their  often 
incredible  effect:  this  isthe  noblest  and  most 
solid  nourishment  that  the  mind  of  a  general 
may  draw  from  a  study  of  the  past.''2 

For  this  article,  the  study  of  the  past  in¬ 
volves  primari  ly  World  War  II,  when  US  Army 
Air  Forces  leaders  also  faced  tough  choices  as 
high  aircrew  morale  corresponded  to  percep¬ 
tions  of  success  against  the  enemy  but  low 
morale  reflected  excessive  operations  tempo 
and  losses.  The  article  explores  morale  theo¬ 
retically  as  well  as  historically  linking  it  to 
leadership  by  analyzing  how  various  military 
leaders  approached  morale  and  made  it  inte¬ 
gral  to  operations.  It  presents  a  typology  of 
positive  and  negative  morale  and  analyzes  the 
role  of  morale  in  past  wars— in  particular, 


‘The  author  wishes  to  thank  Maj  Pete  Osika,  Dr.  Ken  Werrell,  and  Dr.  Tom  H  ughesfor  their  helpful  suggestions.  Any  errors  of  fact 
or  interpretation  are  the  author’s  alone. 
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World  War  II  area  ("terror")3  bombing— to 
suggest  that  morale  was,  and  still  is,  funda¬ 
mentally  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  with 
which  aerial  strategists  and  aviators  have  had 
to  deal.  Finally,  it  argues  that  although 
morale  is  a  fuzzy  subject,  it  requires  both  pin¬ 
point  accuracy  and  understanding  when  it 
comes  to  targeting. 

This  is  a  high-pitched  theoretical  study 
about  some  complex  issues,  but  it  is  written  for 
the  Air  Force  flyer,  who  needsto  consider  what 
his  or  her  predecessors  were  doing  and  think¬ 
ing  in  the  past  when  they  launched  into  the 
wild  blue.  Operators  need  to  be  thinkers.  Es¬ 
pecially  when  one  is  under  the  increasing 
stressof  combat  and  operationstempo,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  be  morally  committed  to  the  mis¬ 
sion,  knowing  that  it  isthe  right  thing  to  do. 

Morale  is  an  age-old  challenge.  During 
World  War  M's  Combined  Bomber  Offensive 
(CBO),  morale  bombing  wascostlyand  its  suc¬ 
cess  unproven.  Likewise,  morale  bombing  still 
appears  to  be  a  major  challenge  today  for  "ef- 
fects-based  targeting,"  particularly  for  a  quick 
win  during  the  so-called  halt  phase  of  war.  An¬ 
other  challenge  is  unit  morale,  the  command¬ 
er's  constant  concern.  In  away,  morale  is  like  a 
trump  card  of  war,  and  Air  Force  decision 
makers  today  must  appreciate  it  as  one  of  the 
major  organizational  and  operational  issues 
facing  the  Expeditionary  Air  Force. 

At  the  previous  turn  of  the  century,  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  considered  moral  force  primary 
to  victory.  Hence,  military  leaders  had  to 
know  how  to  boost  unit  morale,  and  staff- 
college  courses  emphasized  morale  as  several 
times  more  important  than  materiel  factors. 
One  word,  moral,  meant  both  morality  and 
morale.  Tied  to  elan,  moral  force,  and  the  of¬ 
fensive,  most  military  leaders  considered 
morale  essential  to  victory.4 

Morale  has  different  meanings  but  gener¬ 
ally  refers  to  individual  or  collective  mental 
attitude.  M ilitary  theorist  and  historian  S.  L. 
A.  Marshall  says  morale  is  "when  your  hands 
and  feet  keep  working  when  your  head  says  it 
can't  be  done.”5  Another  author  says  it  is 
"wanting  to  do  what  you  have  to  do."6  These 
nonesoteric  descriptions  are  useful  in  under¬ 
standing  morale,  particularly  in  the  heat  of 


battle.  If  morale  isthe  desire  to  continue  the 
fight,  then  strategies  must  target  morale  in 
order  to  break  the  enemy's  will  to  resist.  This 
is  why  morale  is  so  important.  It  can  lie  at  the 
heart  of  targeting  for  effect. 

Yet,  targeting  morale  is  complex.  It  can  in¬ 
volve  both  indirect  and  direct  attack  against  a 
multitude  of  potential  targets.  One  of  the 
most  important  indirect  targets  is  leadership 
because  it  is  linked  to  discipline,  key  to  the 
strength  of  unit  or  societal  morale.7 

According  to  Marshall,  morale  and  disci¬ 
pline  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  a  coin:  "When 
one  is  present,  the  other  will  be  also.  But  the 
instilling  of  these  things  in  military  forces  de- 
pendsupon  leadership  understanding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  relationship."8  The  leader  holds 
that  coin  in  hand  and  must  understand  and 
exploit  discipline  to  boost  morale.  Discipline 
and  morale  come  from  each  other  and  are 
symptoms  of  each  other;  both  play  a  part  under 
fire  to  keep  soldiers  fighting.9  This  involves 
not  only  smaller  military  units  but,  as  Clause- 
witz  notes,  extends  to  leadership  in  society.10 

Of  course  the  discipline  thing  can  go  too 
far.  A  military  unit  that  is  disciplined  too 
harshly  will  have  low  or  "negative"  morale. 
Level  of  intelligence  or  education  may  affect 
this,  insofar  as  "thinking"  people  might  em¬ 
brace  discipline  when  it  makes  sense  but  then 
not  stand  for  tyrannical  discipline.11  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  relatively  well-educated  mem¬ 
bers  of  bomber  crews  showed  strength  of  will 
to  fly  dangerous  bombing  missions  unless 
they  felt  hopelessly  abused. 

The  most  effective  mix  is  reasonable  disci¬ 
pline  and  unreasonable  morale.  Reasonable 
discipline  causes  soldiers  to  feel  good  about 
themselves  as  a  unit.  Unreasonable  morale  is 
the  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  helps  soldiers 
charge  into  danger  or  hold  ground  against 
difficult  odds.  Again,  effective  leadership  is 
the  key:  ‘The  morale  of  the  force  flows  from 
the  self-discipline  of  the  commander,  and  in 
turn,  the  discipline  of  the  force  is  reestab¬ 
lished  by  the  upsurge  of  its  moral  power."12 

Specifically,  morale-boosting  leadership 
means  caring  for  the  troops,  acting  justly,  set¬ 
ting  an  impeccable  image,  and  allowing  peo- 
pleto  see  themselves  as  fighting  soldiers.13  H  is- 
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torian  Mark  Wells  notes  in  his  definitive  study 
of  morale  in  World  War  II  bomber  aircrews 
that  leadership  was  paramount  to  the  success 
of  fighting  units  and  the  principal  difference 
between  low  or  high  squadron  morale.14 

These  same  concepts  would  seem  to  apply 
as  well  to  civilian  societies,  which  also  have  lev¬ 
els  of  social  and  cultural  discipline,  often  em¬ 
bodied  in  customs  and  traditions,  understood 
ethnic  codes,  or  laws.  Correspondingly,  the 
leaders  of  those  societies  play  fundamental 
parts  in  setting  and  maintaining  national  per¬ 
ceptions  and  the  social  will  to  maintain  disci¬ 
pline  (i.e.,  in  time  of  war,  the  will  to  fight)  ,15 

Col  Dale  Smith  links  leadership,  morale, 
and  organizational  success,  and  he  identifies 
nine  components  of  leadership  and  morale 
success.16  Most  importantly,  to  boost  morale, 
the  leader  must  maintain  overall  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  perception  of  progress  toward 
that  purpose.  Thus,  a  basic  morale  target  is 
leadership,  not  so  much  from  the  standpoint 
of  Col  John  Warden's  inner  ring  and  the  lead¬ 
ership  linkage  to  command  and  control  (C2) 
but  from  what  might  be  called  "morale  con¬ 
trol''— the  way  leadership  affects  discipline 
and  people's  perceptions  of  a  united  pur¬ 
pose.  Interestingly,  none  of  Smith's  compo¬ 
nents  relate  to  basic  living  standards  often  as¬ 
sociated  with  morale  and  targeted  as  a  way  to 
break  the  enemy's  will. 

Although  morale  is  influenced  by  food, 
safety,  and  health,  it  transcends  these  basic 
concerns  when  it  comes  to  mission  and  ob¬ 
jectives.  Morale  during  World  War  II  was  usu¬ 
ally  higher  in  active  theaters  than  in  noncom¬ 
bat  areas,  despite  the  increased  danger.17 
Furthermore,  at  a  much  safer  time  of  postwar 
withdrawal,  morale  dropped  to  its  lowest  level 
of  the  war.  Finally,  as  the  article  discusses  later 
in  more  detail,  significantly  reduced  living 
conditions  in  Germany  and  Japan  did  not 
cause  the  populace  to  quit  working.  Again, 
unit  perceptions  of  successful  contribution  to 
the  mission  and  objective  override  other 
morale  factors,  making  some  of  the  concepts 
behind  CBO  area  bombing  questionable. 
The  strategy  appears  to  have  targeted  liv¬ 
ing/working  conditions  more  than  percep¬ 
tions  of  objectives  and  unity  of  purpose  be¬ 


cause  bombs  were  not  dropped  on  urban 
areas  in  Germany  with  the  assumption  or 
hope  they  would  hit  Nazi  leadership.  Rather, 
they  were  aimed  at  the  general  society. 

Since  Napoleonic  times,  societies  have  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  fight  and  sometimes  part  of 
the  target.  Brig  Gen  Giulio  Douhet  proposed 
that  aerial  bombardment  strategy  no  longer 
differentiate  between  combatants  and  non- 
combatants.  Obviously,  this  was  the  situation 
in  World  War  II,  in  which  civilian  morale  was 
as  important  as  that  of  the  military.18  The  mil¬ 
itary  and  cultural  discipline  of  the  Germans 
and  Japanese  from  1940  to  1945  most  likely 
played  a  large  part  in  maintaining  their  will  to 
fight.  FI  ence,  cultural  discipline  and  national 
leadership  became  fundamental  factors  in 
the  war.  Interestingly,  however,  strict  totalitar¬ 
ian  regimes  and  democratic  states  showed 
similar  levels  in  the  morale  strength  of  civil¬ 
ians,19  most  likely  because  both  types  main¬ 
tained  unity  of  purpose. 

Unity  of  purpose,  then,  probably  relates  to 
the  morale  Schwerpunkt  of  a  resilient  people. 
The  morale  center  of  gravity  is  leadership-in- 
spired  individual  and  collective  confidence  in 
unity  of  purpose.  After  people  have  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  leadership,  in  their  own  abilities, 
and  in  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort, 
they  may  cease  resisting.  Targeting  confi¬ 
dence,  however,  is  a  complex  issue,  but  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  it  is  leadership. 

Again,  targeting  can  be  direct  or  indirect. 
Obviously,  leadership  influence  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  cutting  command  or  social-structure 
linkages  so  that  society  no  longer  associates  its 
confidence  with  its  leaders.  Another  indirect 
option  involves  bombing  the  society  at  large 
so  as  to  kill  the  populace  or  at  least  cause  loss 
of  sleep  and  reduced  worker  performance.20 
That  sounds  like  direct  targeting,  but  it  is  not. 
It  el  i  mi  nates  the  confidence  of  the  victims,  but 
the  actual  target  is  the  confidence  and  morale 
of  the  surviving  population. 

The  German  plan  Fall  Gelb— the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands— was  based  partly  on  the  assumption 
that  French  moral  force  was  weak  and  would 
collapse  under  the  effect  of  a  decisive  blow 
against  the  army.21  According  to  one  author, 
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"France  had  become  accustomed  to  defeat 
and  thehabithad  acquired  itsown  aura  of  ap¬ 
athetic  fatalism.”22  Vichy  France  was  a  direct 
result  of  military  defeat  and  morale  col¬ 
lapse.23  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  resis¬ 
tance  movement  showed  great  social  disci¬ 
pline  and  morale  strength.  Similarly,  Soviet 
civilians  and  soldiers  showed  incredible 
strength  of  will  facing  German  opposition  as 
well  as  purges  from  within:  "The  Soviet  Army 
displayed  a  bravery,  tenacity  and  lack  of 
squeamishness  about  casualties  that  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  traditional  qualitiesof  Russian 
soldiery  had  not  been  undermined  by  Stalin's 
tyranny."24  Against  such  strength  of  moral 
will,  perhaps  Adolf  H itler's  Operation  Bar- 
barossa  was  doomed  from  the  start.  Although 
in  some  respects  FI  itler  may  have  been  a  mas¬ 
ter  at  using  morale  to  suit  his  purposes,  he 
clearly  did  not  properly  attack  Soviet 
morale— particularly  in  treating  Russiansand 
Slavic  people  as  U ntermenschen  or  inferiors. 
Why  moral  force  collapses  in  some  instances 
and  not  in  others  is  part  of  the  chance  of  war, 
but  the  challenge  to  the  military  strategist  is 
to  at  least  try  to  influence  the  odds. 

Direct  targeting  of  morale  involves  attack¬ 
ing  group  goals,  cultural  histories  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  symbols,  and  ideology.25  Psychological 
operations  (PSYOP)  is  officially  the  business 
of  targeting  the  mind  of  the  enemy  and  often 
his  will  to  resist,  but  the  distinction  with 
PSYO  P  is  how  the  message  is  communicated. 
Normally  geared  directly  toward  morale, 
PSYOP  uses  television,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
other  methodologies  rather  than  physical  de¬ 
struction  to  convince  the  enemy  to  do  some¬ 
thing.26^  addition,  information  warfare  and 
elements  of  unconventional/  revolutionary 
warfare  seen  in  the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
come  close  to  a  direct-attack  methodology. 

Morale  bombing  in  World  War  II,  on  the 
other  hand,  entailed  indirect  attack  against 
the  will  to  resist.  It  followed  Alexander  de  Se¬ 
versky's  advocacy  of  attacking  communica¬ 
tions,  administration,  and  basic  requirements 
for  living:  food,  shelter,  safety,  and  clothing.27 
Attacking  morale  in  this  manner,  indirectly,  is 
a  strategy  of  exhaustion.  The  German  strate¬ 
gist  Flans  Delbruck  categorized  strategy  into 


two  camps:  Ermattungstrategie  (exhaustion) 
and  Niederwerfungstrategie  (annihilation).  So 
far,  and  certainly  as  the  CBO  demonstrated, 
indirect  targeting  of  morale  has  correlated 
more  closely  to  an  exhaustion  strategy. 

Many  times  during  World  War  II,  indirect 
attack— not  just  from  the  air— failed  to 
achieve  moral  collapse.  For  example,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  failed  to  destroy  the  will  of  Soviet  citi¬ 
zens  during  the  siege  of  Leningrad.  In  a 
tragic  irony,  German  civilians  in  Dresden  died 
in  the  inferno  of  firestorms  while  inhabitants 
of  Leningrad  froze  to  death.  The  fact  that 
these  and  other  examples  of  indirect  attack 
on  morale  in  World  War  II  enjoyed  only  mod¬ 
erate  success  might  suggest  that  strategists 
misunderstood  morale  or  engaged  in  terror 
bombing  simply  because  they  had  no  other 
option.  They  were  faced  with  the  extreme 
need  to  win  the  war  and  were  committed  to 
do  that,  no  matter  the  cost. 

So  far,  this  analysis  has  suggested  that  ef¬ 
fectively  targeting  morale  means  hitting  the 
leadership  and  social- or  command-structure 
linkages  that  give  morale  its  strength.  Since 
morale  is  linked  to  leadership,  discipline,  and 
perceived  unity  of  objective  or  purpose,  indi¬ 
rect  or  direct  attacks  must  aim  to  eliminate 
those  entities.  The  morale-targeting  dilemma, 
however,  is  still  more  complicated  than  that 
because  morale  is  a  two-way  street  of  cause 
and  effect.  For  further  analysis,  one  may 
break  morale  into  parts. 

Morale  exists  in  both  positive  and  negative 
planes.  This  description  is  more  useful  than 
others,  such  as  "good"  or  "bad"  morale,  since 
the  words  positive  and  negative  provide  a  sense 
of  the  electric-emotional  charge  associated 
with  each.  On  the  one  hand,  positive  morale  is 
the  charged-up,  excited  camaraderie  soldiers 
gain  from  satisfied  needs,  their  positive  sense 
of  mission  and  unity,  or  a  wide  spectrum  of 
other  causes.  Respect  for  a  leader  can  manifest 
itself  in  positive  morale;  also,  as  mentioned,  ef¬ 
fective  discipline  plays  a  key  role  in  positive 
morale.  Most  commonly,  positive  morale  in¬ 
volves  mutual  confidence  and  striving  for 
something  more  important  than  the  individ¬ 
ual.28  Ground  soldiers  often  experience  posi¬ 
tive  morale  when  they  see  friendly  flyers  over- 
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head.  They  know  they  are  part  of  a  team  effort 
and  have  not  been  abandoned.  The  bottom 
line  from  the  aircrew  perspective  is  that  posi¬ 
tive  morale  leads  to  completed  missions. 

N  egative  morale,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
poor  motivation,  cynicism,  and  contempt  to¬ 
ward  leadership  and  unit  that  are  detrimental 
to  the  mission.  It  is  not  a  lack  of  drive  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  for  that  is  the  absence  of  positive 
morale.  Rather,  negative  morale  is  the  desire 
not  to  succeed— to  surrender,  run  away,  or 
mutiny.  For  example,  in  World  War  I,  Ger¬ 
man  ground  soldiers  suspected  that  their 
Luftwaffe  brothers  were  cowardly  when  they 
did  not  see  them  airborne  but  saw  British  fly¬ 
ers  overhead  instead.  Daily  diaries  of  ground 
soldiers  mention  that  while  they  were  in  the 
trenches  with  little  food,  members  of  the 
Luftwaffe  were  back  in  the  safety  of  Germany 
eating  cake  and  drinking  coffee.29  During  the 
next  world  war,  negative  morale  grew  among 
CBO  bomber  crews  when  their  chances  for 
survival  diminished.  Increasing  numbers  of 
airmen  reported  to  the  flight  surgeon  with 
questionable  illnesses,  and  animosity  grew  to¬ 
ward  superiors.  Bomber  Command  was  well 
aware  that  such  negative  morale  could  spread 
to  endanger  the  mission  and  dealt  harshly 
with  cases  concerning  potential  negative 
morale.30  The  American  side  of  the  CBO  ex¬ 
pressed  equal  concern.  For  example,  a  ques¬ 
tionable  report  from  a  retired  Army  officer  in 
Sweden  was  circulated  in  1944,  claiming  that 
to  date  nearly  two  hundred  aircrews  had 
landed  in  neutral  countries  due  to  "lack  of 
moral  fiber."31  Not  wishing  to  publicize  the 
issue  and  in  defense  of  his  heroic  airmen,  Lt 
Gen  Carl  A.  Spaatz  became  outraged  at  the 
report  and  subsequent  inquiry.32 

One  should  also  differentiate  between  neg¬ 
ative  morale  and  combat-stress-induced  emo¬ 
tional  breakdown.33  Negative  morale  involves 
a  willful  decision  to  discontinuethefightorto 
jeopardize  the  mission  or  cause.  "Emotional 
casualties,"  however,  involve  people  who  sim¬ 
ply  lack  the  capability  to  decide  at  all.34  Such 
casualties  reflect  an  illness  of  the  mind 
whereas  negative  morale  reflects  an  attitude  of 
the  mind.  The  primary  cause  of  negative 
morale  is  lack  of  confidence  in  leadership  and 


perceived  disunity  of  purpose;  the  primary 
causes  of  combat  stress  are  fatigue  and  fear.35 


[Emotional]  casualties  reflect  an  illness 
of  the  mind  whereas  negative  morale  re¬ 
flects  an  attitude  of  the  mind. 


One  might  assert  that  negative  morale 
does  not  exist  or  is  simply  the  absence  of  pos¬ 
itive  morale,  arguing  that  morale  itself  is  in¬ 
herently  positive.  Perhaps  this  is  true  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  dictionary  definition, 
but  in  terms  of  military  effect,  one  has  rea¬ 
sons  to  consider  the  negative  aspect.  Com¬ 
paring  morale  to  air  is  a  useful  analogy.  We 
need  air  to  fly  and  to  breathe,  just  as  soldiers 
need  morale  to  fight  effectively.  Using  this 
analogy,  one  might  say  incorrectly  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  air— a  vacuum— is  negative  morale. 
Obviously,  air  breathers  would  not  fight  well 
in  a  vacuum,  and  an  aircraft  will  not  obtain 
lift  in  a  vacuum.  This,  however,  is  more  accu¬ 
rately  the  absence  of  air— related  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  morale.  On  the  other  hand,  what  if 
there  is  no  vacuum— just  bad  air?  Now  sol¬ 
diers  could  breathe  but  die  from  poison  gas, 
or  airmen  might  fly  but  then  get  knocked  out 
of  the  sky  by  excessive  turbulence.  The  lin¬ 
guistic  scholar  may  argue  that  negative 
morale  simply  has  another  name:  depression, 
dislocation,  or  even  "the  blues."  Regardless, 
the  important  point  is  that  the  morale  target¬ 
ing  officer  recognize  the  conceptual  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  positive  and  negative  as¬ 
pects  of  morale. 

In  World  War  II,  the  strategy  behind 
morale  bombing  involved  both  positive  and 
negative  morale.  Bombing  Germany  could 
boost  the  Allies'  positive  morale  by  satisfying 
desires  for  retribution,  and  it  could  cause 
negative  morale  in  Germans,  who  might  even¬ 
tually  revolt  against  their  system  and  cause 
the  German  war  machine  to  implode. 

This  balance  between  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  morale,  however,  can  rebound  and  have 
the  opposite  effect.  For  example,  when  air- 
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men  are  killed  carrying  out  bombing  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  unit's  negative  morale  grows.  In 
addition,  as  shown  by  Londoners  during  the 
blitz  and  by  many  Germans  as  well,  bombing 
cities  may  not  break  civilian  will  and,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  can  even  boost  it.  Adm  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan  was  aware  of  such  national  strength 
when  he  categorized  population  and  govern¬ 
ment  types  as  factors  in  world  power.36  The 
Vietnam  War  is  another  interesting  example 
of  airpower  in  relation  to  the  will  of  the 
enemy— in  this  case,  the  enemy's  will  to  resist 
negotiations.  From  Rolling  Thunder  to  Line¬ 
backer  II,  morale  ebbed  and  flowed  between 
the  positive  and  the  negative  on  both  sides  of 
the  conflict,  and  many  historians  have  argued 
that  the  downturn  of  morale  on  the  part  of 
Americans— or  at  least  the  stronger  morale 
on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese— con¬ 
tributed  to  North  Vietnam's  success.37 

We  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  history 
and  the  way  various  leaders  approached  morale 
dilemmas  during  World  War  M’s  CBO.  Lord 
Hugh  Trenchard,  head  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  in  1915  and  future  marshal  of  the  Roval 
Air  Force  (RAF),  prioritized  morale  to  the  ex¬ 
treme,  stating  that,  in  war,  the  "moral"  was  20 
times  more  important  than  the  physical.38  H  is 
calculation  was  unscientific— simply  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  damage  and  accompanying  numerical 
emphasison  morale,  which  he  linked  to  the  of¬ 
fensive  doctrine  that  dominated  tactical  and 
strategic  thinking  at  the  time.39 

Critics  have  attacked  Trenchard  for  his 
dogmatic  approach  to  morale-oriented  offen¬ 
sive  tactics  and  for  promoting  the  concept  of 
area  bombing  against  urban  populations  to 
break  the  enemy's  will  to  resist.40  Various  writ¬ 
ers  claim  that  he  pursued  both  immoral  and 
ineffective  bombing  practices.41 

Moral  judgments  vary,  depending  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  have 
been  morally  questionable  during  World  War 
II  to  kill  or  wound  2.2  million  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  with  aerial  bombing  and  drive  another  8.5 
million  to  the  hills  by  destroying  their 
homes.42  Yet,  for  someone  whose  family  had 
been  brutally  killed  by  Japanese  soldiers, 
morality  may  not  have  been  much  of  an 
issue.43  On  the  other  hand,  when  such  use  of 


airpower  is  part  of  a  wartime  strategy  of  coer¬ 
cion  or  denial  that  fails  to  break  the  will  of 
civilians  or  soldiers,  the  idea  of  attacking 
morale  is  questionable  for  a  different  rea¬ 
son-simple  effectiveness.44 

John  Keegan,  in  The  Face  of  Battle,  claims 
that  victory  is  the  moral  collapse  of  the 
enemy.45  Apparently,  British  and  American 
air  strategistsof  World  War  II  agreed  with  that 
concept.  Bombing  to  break  enemy  morale 
was  part  of  the  CBO,  as  stated  in  Casablanca's 
Point  Blank  directive:  "The  progressive  de¬ 
struction  and  dislocation  of  the  German  mili¬ 
tary,  industrial,  and  economic  system,  and  the 
undermining  of  the  morale  of  the  German 
people  to  a  point  where  their  capacity  for 
armed  resistance  is  fatally  weakened.  This  is 
construed  as  meaning  so  weakened  as  to  per¬ 
mit  initiation  of  final  combined  operations 
on  the  continent"  (emphasis  added).46 

This  approach  to  morale  basically  agreed 
with  RAF  Bomber  Command's  earlier  direc¬ 
tive  issued  9  July  1941,  stating  that  the  bomb¬ 
ing  objective  involved  "dislocating  the  Ger¬ 
man  transportation  system  and  destroying  the 
morale  of  the  civilian  population  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  industrial  workers  in  particular."47 
On  the  material  side,  the  CBO  directive  es¬ 
tablished  intermediate,  primary,  and  second¬ 
ary  objectives:  Luftwaffe  fighter  strength,  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  yards  and  bases,  aircraft 
industry,  ball  bearings,  oil,  synthetic  rubber 
and  tires,  and  military  motor-transport  vehi¬ 
cles.48  Thus,  with  multiple  targets  and  objec¬ 
tives,  the  CBO  was  a  large  and  complex  cam¬ 
paign  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  war.  At  its  peak 
it  involved  28,000  Allied  combat  planes  and 
1,335,000  men.  Of  those,  many  were  lost  in 
action,  costing  nearlyathird  of  thetotal  com¬ 
bined  British  and  American  war  effort.  The 
question  of  whether  or  notthiswasblood  and 
machines  well  spent  certainly  had  an  overall 
impact  on  Allied  morale  in  general— and  sim¬ 
ilar  questions  are  still  pertinent  to  morale  in 
today's  conflicts.  The  difference  between 
then  and  now,  however,  lies  in  the  quantity 
behind  the  question.  The  modern  aversion  to 
casualties  tends  to  illuminate  the  morale  low- 
light  whenever  one  encounters  a  cost,  human 
or  machine,  for  which  leadership  is  unable  to 
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instill  the  positive  perception  that  a  com¬ 
pelling  reason  exists  for  such  expense.49 

In  retrospect,  theCBO  was  moderately  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  indirectly  led  to  victory  by  damag¬ 
ing  the  German  economy  and  industry;  it 
achieved  air  superiority  over  the  Luftwaffe  in 
Europe;  and  it  created  an  "indirect  effect"  by 
dislocating  1/1/ eh rmacht  efforts  toward  defense, 
making  them  unavailable  for  other  purposes. 
It  achieved  its  objectives  of  assisting  indirectly 
with  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  and  creating  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  for  Overlord.50 

From  the  standpoint  of  morale,  however, 
the  CBO's  success  in  breaking  the  enemy's 
will  to  resist  was  questionable.51  Some  authors 
have  suggested  that  Allied  and  Axis  aerial  at¬ 
tacks  on  people  showed,  ironically,  that  civil¬ 
ian  resolve  may  have  been  stronger  than  that 
of  soldiers.52  Morale  bombing  undeniably 
caused  significant  suffering,  insecurity,  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  Nazi  propaganda,  but 
this  still  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  behav¬ 
ior.  The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey 
concluded  that  "depressed  and  discouraged 
workers  were  not  necessarily  unproductive 
workers."53  Apparently,  British  strategists  were 
incorrect  in  assuming  that  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  less  resilient  than  the  British.54 

Likewise,  aerial  bombing  of  similarly  re¬ 
silient  Japanese  civilians  and  soldiers  proved 
to  be  a  very  difficult  way  to  break  the  enemy's 
will.  H  ere  again,  suffering  and  dislocation  did 
not  necessarily  translate  into  a  behavioral 
change,  as  indicated  in  a  captured  diary  of  a 
Japanese  soldier  who  wanted  some  Japanese 
air  cover  against  constant  and  "especially 
fierce"  aerial  bombardment:  "Oh  God,  please 
send  us  some  planes— even  if  it  is  only  one. 

.  .  .  No  matter  what  happens,  I  shall  live 
through  to  do  my  best  to  once  again  renew 
my  spirit  and  my  pledge.  I'm  not  afraid  of 
their  planes,  their  mortars,  their  shelling— 
this  is  the  spirit  of  Japan— I  will  fight  on."55 
Against  such  an  indomitable  spirit,  aerial 
bombing  achieved  only  mixed  success. 

Thus,  the  morale  bombing  of  World  War  1 1 
remains  a  contentious  topic  in  the  history  of 
airpower.56  Without  decisively  affecting  the 
enemy's  will  or  morale,  terror  bombing  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  words  of  one  author,  "a  torrent 


of  destruction  without  precedent."57  It  also 
cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  airmen  so  that 
55  years  after  the  fact,  students  of  history  are 
still  asking  if  the  results  were  worth  the  price. 

Terror  bombing  was  a  compromise.  It  in¬ 
volved  British  and  American  domestic  and 
political  pressures  for  revenge  in  terms  of  of¬ 
fensive  action,  British  and  American  incapa¬ 
bility  to  bomb  precisely,  vulnerabilities  to  the 
bombers'  crew  members,  and  airpower  theo¬ 
ries  about  morale.  Leaders  figured  that  at¬ 
tacking  enemy  morale  would  boost  waning 
Allied  morale.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  serious  doubts  by  mid-1942  regarding 
British  morale  resulting  from  a  perceived  lack 
of  leadership  in  the  war  effort.58  In  addition, 
the  Americans  wanted  an  invasion,  and  the 
Russians  demanded  a  second  front.  Hence, 
morale  bombing  served  as  appeasement.  It 
was  also  a  convenient  default  compromise  be¬ 
tween  different  industrial-targeting  options. 
For  example,  when  conflict  arose  within 
American  and  British  camps  over  targeting 
optionssuch  as  electricity,  oil,  steel,  and  trans¬ 
portation,  resulting  directives  included  the 
lowering  of  enemy  morale  as  a  beneficial 
product  of  the  bombing,  regardless  of  the  tar¬ 
get  option  selected.59 

M  orale  bombing  was  also  a  product  of  ide¬ 
alistic  Douhetian  theory,  as  well  as  overly  op¬ 
timistic  predictions  about  accuracy  and  ef¬ 
fect.60  For  example,  in  Britain  the  directive  of 
9  July  1941  was  the  first  to  target  morale 
specifically,  linking  it  to  transportation  targets 
(mostly  railroads  in  the  Ruhr  Valley)  and  bas¬ 
ing  the  decision  on  a  postulated  mean  bomb¬ 
ing  accuracy  of  six  hundred  yardson  moonlit 
nights— something  Bomber  Command  fell 
far  short  of  achieving.61  In  addition  to  such 
mathematical  calculations,  influential  bomb¬ 
ing  advocates  added  their  opinions.  Tren- 
chard  wrote  the  following  to  Winston 
Churchill  in  August  1942:  "For  the  country  to 
get  mixed  up  this  year  or  next  in  land  warfare 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  to  play  Ger¬ 
many's  game.  . . .  Our  strength  and  advantage 
over  Germany  is  in  the  air— the  British  and 
the  American  Air  Force."62  Although  British 
and  American  strategic  airpower  theory  had 
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Radar  bombing  through  clouds  over  Bremen,  Germany,  on  13  November  1943 


begun  similarly  in  targeting  Germany's  criti¬ 
cal  industrial  nodes,  Bomber  Command 
adapted  to  bombing  inaccuracies  and  low  air¬ 
craft  survivability  by  switching  to  area  indus¬ 
trial  and  urban  targeting.  This  decision  was 
one  of  political,  economic,  technological, 
and  military  expediency  supplanting  idealism. 

Some  historians  imply  that  the  Americans 
maintained  higher  moral  ground  than  the 
British  in  their  use  of  airpower.  Some  did. 
American  secretary  of  war  Newton  Baker  had 
set  a  tone  out  of  World  War  I  with  a  staunch 
stand  against  terror  bombing,  in  contrast  to 
Lord  William  Weir,  British  air  minister,  who 
didn't  mind  if  aerial  bombing  burned  Ger¬ 
man  villages  to  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  British  area  bombing  advocate  two 
decades  later  was  Air  Marshal  Sir  Arthur 
"Bomber"  or  "Butch"  Harris.  Perceiving  the 
loss  of  Bomber  Command's  overall  aim  due 
to  constantly  changing  target  directives,  Har¬ 
ris  vehemently  criticized  precision  bombing 
of  industrial  bottlenecks  as  "panacea"  bomb¬ 
ing.63  One  should  keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  many  Americans'  perspective  of  World 
War  II  had  not  been  tempered  with  firsthand 
experience  of  two  morale  issues.  One,  the 
bomber  did  not,  as  Prime  Minister  Stanley 


Baldwin  had  proclaimed,  always  get  through 
(or  those  that  did  sustained  heavy  damage 
and  loss  of  life).  Two,  the  Germans  had  done 
it  first  with  L  uftstreitkrafte  terror  bombing  of 
London.  H  arris's  approach  evolved  into  a  sin¬ 
gle-minded  desire  and  determination  to  kill 
German  workers  and  disrupt  German  soci¬ 
ety.64  H  e  became  committed  to  this  cause  and 
in  some  respects  may  have  implemented  the 
CBO  directive  incorrectly  according  to  that 
commitment.65  When  challenged  by  superi¬ 
ors,  H  arris  offered  his  resignation. 

H  arris  had  not  been  a  terror-bombing  dis¬ 
ciple  from  the  beginning  but,  like  many  oth¬ 
ers  in  Bomber  Command,  switched  reluc¬ 
tantly  and  gradually  to  area  attack— not 
wishing  to  do  the  wrong  thing  for  the  right 
reasons.  M  orale  bombing  had  made  sense  on 
paper  from  a  deterrence  standpoint,  and 
many  RAF  leaders  believed  that  "moral  col¬ 
lapse  was  the  most  likely  outcome  of  bomb  at¬ 
tack.''66  Yet,  to  employ  it  was  another  issue. 
During  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  RAF  air  mar¬ 
shals  had  witnessed  poor  success  against 
morale  from  German  aerial  attacks  on 
Madrid  as  well  as  Italian  attacks  on  Barcelona. 
Official  RAF  doctrine  established  in  Air  Pam¬ 
phlet  1300  listed  only  military  targets.67 
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Hence,  one  argument  maintains  that  Harris 
and  hiscommand  did  not  choose  to  switch  to 
morale  bombing  but  that  they  were  forced 
into  it  due  to  technological  limitations  and 
political  expediency.68  It  was  the  only  way  to 
fulfill  the  RAF's  traditional  raison  d'etre— 
Trenchard's  aerial  offensive  dictum  of  bomb¬ 
ing  the  enemy  harder.  As  a  result,  approxi¬ 
mately  three  hundred  thousand  German 
civilians  died  due  to  aerial  attacks,  a  figure 
some  people  use  to  condemn  CBO  failure 
rather  than  to  substantiate  success.69 

Harris  and  Bomber  Command,  however, 
were  not  singly  responsible  for  the  expediency 
decision  and  its  effects.  For  the  most  part,  the 
American  decision  for  daylight  precision 
bombing  of  industries  was  a  matter  of  practi¬ 
cality  more  than  morality.70  General  Spaatz 
was  against  bombing  cities,  not  so  much  due 
to  personal  conviction  of  conscience  but  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  was  less  efficient  and  ef¬ 
fective  than  bombing  the  Luftwaffe  and  oil. 
Thisapproach  was  in  concert  with  the  original 
American  force-structure  plan  known  as  Air 
War  Plans  Division— Plan  1  (AWPD-1),  devel¬ 
oped  by  former  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  in¬ 
structors.71  Also,  American  bombing  in  1945 
against  both  Germany  and  Japan  was  as  much 
terror  bombing  of  civilians  as  any  conducted 
by  Bomber  Command.  Furthermore,  one 
should  remember  that  the  Americans  agreed 
to  British  area  bombing  as  part  oftheCBO.  Fi¬ 
nally,  like  the  British,  the  Americans  also 
moved  toward  area  bombing  due  to  "circum¬ 
stances  well  beyond  control  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces."72  Eighth  Air  Force  dropped  as  many 
tons  of  bombs  on  ball-bearing  manufacturing 
via  area  bombing  as  by  "pickle  barrel"  bomb¬ 
ing,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  collateral  dam¬ 
age.  American  high-altitude  daylight  precision 
bombing  was  often  no  more  precise  than 
British  area  bombing  at  night.73 

Ironically,  near  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Americans  and  British  were  switching  sides. 
By  late  1944  and  early  1945,  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  accuracy,  Allied  air  superiority,  and 
bomb  development  led  the  British  Air  Staff  to 
reconsider  selective  targeting,  whilethe  newly 
designated  United  States  Strategic  Air  Forces 
were  seriously  pursuing  "psychological  bomb¬ 


ing,"  as  evidenced  by  the  attacks  on  Berlin 
and  Dresden  in  February  1945. 74  As  one  au¬ 
thor  notes,  "Certain ly anydistinction  between 
American  and  British  practices  was  lost  upon 
the  citizens  of  Dresden,  Chemnitz  and  Berlin 
after  visitations  by  the  8th  Air  Force  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1945. "75  The  late  shift  in  targeting,  per¬ 
haps  not  incidentally,  coincided  roughly  with 
American  firebombing  of  Japanese  cities— 
initiated  for  different  reasons  but  area  bomb¬ 
ing  of  urban  populationsjust  the  same. 

Ironically,  Bomber  Command  morale  rose 
when  Harris  took  command  in  May  1942,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  casualty  rates  immediately 
jumped  from  3.7  to  4.3  percent.  Harris  knew 
that  4  percent  was  his  break-even  point  for  re¬ 
placements  to  offset  losses,  and  this  led  to  his 
decision  to  switch  to  80  percent  area  bombing 
at  night.76  In  essence,  then,  the  morale-bomb¬ 
ing  decision  was  for  morale  purposes— posi¬ 
tive  for  his  men  and  negative  for  his  enemy. 

H  arris's  American  counterpart  was  General 
Spaatz,  commander  of  Eighth  Air  Force.77 
Like  Harris,  Spaatz  also  experienced  morale 
difficulties  due  to  wastage  rates,  a  problem  he 
approached  with  tenacity.  Spaatz  had  learned 
the  hard  way  how  not  to  try  to  boost  positive 
morale.  H  is  plan  of  providing  crews  leave  in 
the  United  States,  after  which  they  had  to  re¬ 
turn  to  fight,  proved  counterproductive  and 
was  terminated.  The  best  he  could  hope  for 
was  simply  giving  aircrews  the  perception  of  a 
reasonable  probability  of  survival  while  ensur¬ 
ing  mission  accomplishment.  Spaatz  made 
the  mission  his  first  priority  but  tried  to  keep 
crews  hopeful  that  they  could  survive  the  25 
combat  missions  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
mission.78 

Spaatz  appears  to  have  kept  his  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  troops  mostly  to  himself  and  was 
not  noted  for  charismatic  pep  talks.  Instead, 
he  believed  that  the  most  effective  way  to  deal 
with  morale  was  simply  to  let  flyers  know  ex¬ 
actly  where  they  stood.  In  this  regard,  he 
fought  to  make  them  believe  in  themselves 
and  their  positive  effect  on  the  war:  "Our 
most  important  job  just  now  is  keeping  up 
morale  of  these  boys  who  are  doing  the  fight¬ 
ing,  and  only  by  convincing  them  with  facts 
can  we  prove  to  them  that  the  results  ob- 
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tained  are  worth  the  effort  they  are  putting 
into  the  job.”79  This  clearly  is  an  example  of 
the  leadership-discipline-confidence  linkage 
to  morale  discussed  earlier. 


Personal  courage  and  mission  first-  that 
was  how  Spaatz  approached  morale. 


Finally,  Spaatz  was  a  doer  rather  than  a 
preacher,  which,  according  to  S.  L.  A.  Mar¬ 
shall,  is  important.80  He  says  that  a  nondoer 
leader  is  like  religion  without  works— soul¬ 
less.  In  Spaatz's  case,  no  doubt  his  troops 
were  aware  that  the  general  who  was  com¬ 
manding  them  had  flown  through  many  dan¬ 
gers  himself,  had  shot  down  enemy  aircraft  in 
World  War  I,  and  had  set  world  records 
through  personal  courage  in  the  air.  Personal 
courage  and  mission  first— that  was  how 
Spaatz  approached  morale. 

The  most  notable  CBO  aspects  affecting 
morale  were  the  dangerous  missions  and  the 
devastating  firebombing.  For  example,  Oper¬ 
ation  Gomorrah  against  H  amburg  in  summer 
1943  was  true  terror  bombing  aimed  to 
achieve  negative  German  morale.81  On  the 
other  hand,  as  German  night-fighter  develop¬ 
ments  offset  the  British  safety  factor  of  night 
operations,  losses  incurred  during  the  area 
bombing  of  Berlin  six  months  later  served  to 
damage  the  positive  morale  of  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand's  crews.  The  Americans  also  paid  the 
price  in  lives  with  elusive  success  against  key 
industrial  nodes.  On  the  Schweinfurt  raids  of 
17  August  and  14  October  1943,  the  un¬ 
escorted  bomber  was  clearly  not  as  invulnera¬ 
ble  as  Gen  Ira  Eaker  had  predicted.82  No 
doubt,  fighter  escorts  such  as  P-51  Mustangs 
were  a  huge  morale  boost  to  bomber  crews 
on  operations  like  Argument— popularly 
known  as  "Big  Week"  during  February  1944. 
Even  the  unofficial  escort  name  "little 
friends"  connotes  such  positive  morale.83 
Thus,  at  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  morale 
in  the  CBO  was  a  bit  like  a  teeter-totter:  a  rise 
in  positive  morale  on  one  side  could  eventu¬ 
ally  affect  negative  morale  on  the  other. 


In  a  sense,  a  similar  moral  stage  was  set  at 
sea,  where  the  urban  city  was  replaced  by  the 
merchant  ship.  Just  as  civilians  in  cities  were 
integral  to  Germany's  war-fighting  produc¬ 
tion,  so  were  civilian  sailors  helping  to  resup¬ 
ply  British  and  American  war  fighters.  The 
Germansgravitated  to  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  as  they  had  done  during  the  previous 
world  war,  attacking  sea-lanes  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  threatening  "the  survival  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  postwar  freedom  of  action  as  a 
great  power.''84  Similar  to  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand's  expediency  to  engage  in  aerial  area 
bombing,  it  was  also  safest  and  most  practical 
for  German  U-boat  commanders  to  attack 
lone  merchant  ships  without  warning  or  at¬ 
tack  convoys  at  night  using  Adm  Karl  Donitz's 
Ruddtaktiken  (wolf-pack  tactics).85  Similarity 
between  aerial  and  sea  activities  is  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  fact  that  both  situations  heavily 
involved  morale.  Torpedoes,  cold  water,  and 
sharks  were  terrifying  to  American  sailors,  just 
as  antiaircraft  flak  and  Luftwaffe  fighters  were 
to  the  bombers'  crew  members.  From  a  more 
strategic  perspective  of  morale  in  terms  of 
economy  and  national  survival,  British  prime 
minister  Churchill  noted  that  the  only  thing 
that  really  frightened  him  during  the  war  was 
the  U-boat  peril.86 

The  CBO  and  the  aerial  bombing  of  Japa¬ 
nese  cities  were  moderately  successful  cam¬ 
paigns  of  materiel  exhaustion  in  which  Allied 
operations  succeeded  in  outlasting  the 
enemy.  In  that  sense,  then,  they  were  also 
campaigns  of  morale  attrition.  On  the  morale 
side,  however,  the  campaigns  were  less  suc¬ 
cessful.  According  to  the  recently  declassified 
and  published  findings  of  the  British  Bomb¬ 
ing  Survey  Unit,  "in  so  far  as  the  offensive 
against  German  towns  was  designed  to  break 
the  morale  of  the  German  civilian  popula¬ 
tion,  it  clearly  failed."87 

The  Air  Force  today  lives  with  the  legacyof 
World  War  1 1 's  bombing  campaigns,  both  pos¬ 
itively  and  negatively.  The  harshest  critics 
posit  various  racial  attitudes  and  conspiracy 
theories  behind  terror  bombing;  others  argue 
that  bombing  was  the  manifestation  of 
parochial  interests  to  win  the  war  for  air- 
power  more  than  to  win  the  war  itself.88  One 
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Direct  hit  by  flak:  B-24  of  the  464th  Bomb  Group  destroyed  on  9  April  1945 


argument  holds  that  damage  and  destruction 
counted,  regardless  of  the  effect,  so  the  C BO 
was  tailored  to  burn  and  destroy.  The  impor¬ 
tant  fact  for  today,  however,  is  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  reversed.  American  expecta¬ 
tions  now  are  that  the  Air  Force  must 
perform  with  precision  and  effect.  This  is  a 
positive  improvement  in  American  aerial  war¬ 
fare,  despite  the  potential  inability  to  meet 
expectations  should  they  become  unrealistic. 
Still,  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  achiev¬ 
ing  expectations  regarding  morale. 

This  article  argues  that  realistic  expecta¬ 
tions  about  targeting  morale  need  to  reflect 
an  understanding  of  morale's  complex  and 
critically  important  role  in  war.  As  CBO  plan¬ 
ners  learned,  one  cannot  assume  that  bomb¬ 
ing  enemy  targets  like  oil,  electricity,  and 
transportation  systems  will  also,  as  a  default, 
affect  as  desired  an  abstract  target  like  enemy 
morale.  Before  air  campaign  planners  target 
morale  as  part  of  a  war-winning  strategy,  they 
should  consider  it  in  both  its  positive  and 


negative  realms,  as  well  as  in  its  relationship 
to  leadership  and  discipline.  Despite  quan¬ 
tum  improvements  in  technologies,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  thinking  since  the  time  of  World 
War  M's  CBO,  some  things  remain  the  same. 
War  is  still  hell,  and  the  challenge  of  bombing 
to  maintain  or  destroy  morale  is  monumental. 

World  War  M's  CBO  was  successful  in  set¬ 
ting  the  stage  for  the  success  of  Overlord,  but 
the  terror  bombing  of  civilians  was  not  very 
successful.  As  a  strategy,  it  caused  negative 
morale  among  bomber  crews,  and  it  failed  to 
target  the  Schwerpunkt  of  German  morale,  just 
as  firebombing  Japanese  cities  failed  to  break 
thejapanese  will  to  resist.  Whythen  did  Allied 
decision  makers  go  for  the  terror-bombing  op- 
tion?There  are  many  plausible  reasons:  desire 
for  revenge  and  "eye-for-an-eye"  retribution, 
inability  to  do  anything  else  while  facing  a 
daunting  enemy  and  a  very  uncertain  future, 
perceived  opportunity  to  prove  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  air  forces,  avoidance  of  friendly 
ground  casualties,  and  belief  that  it  would 
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break  enemy  will.  All  of  these  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  aside,  the  important  point  for  today  is 
knowing  that  targeting  morale  requires  pre¬ 
cise  aerial  bombing  of  C2  and  leadership  to 


AsCBO  planners  learned,  one  cannot 
assume  that  bombing  enemy  targets  like 
oil,  electricity,  and  transportation  systems 
will  also,  as  a  default,  affect  as  desired 
an  abstract  target  like  enemy  morale. 


disruptthe  linkage  among  leadership,  morale, 
and  organization  success.  Damaging  a  popu¬ 
lace's  living  conditions  may  not  break  its  will 
to  resist  unless  carried  to  the  morally  ques¬ 
tionable  extremes  of  killing  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  completely  destroying  their  ability  to 
survive.  At  the  time  of  the  CBO,  such  appar¬ 
ent  ruthless  retribution  as  part  of  a  strategy 
was  more  understandable  to  decision  makers 
and  Allied  societies  than  it  isto  studentsof  his¬ 
tory  who  have  not  lived  through  the  blitz  and 
faced  such  an  enormous  task  and  uncertain 
outcome.  Yet,  with  contemporary  capabilities 
to  do  precision  strikes,  such  terror  uses  of  air- 
power  are  now  unacceptable— for  the  United 
States  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  destroying 
enemy  perceptions  of  their  unity  of  purpose 
in  order  to  cause  collapse  of  moral  force  may 
still  be  a  feasible  strategy. 

Most  likelythat  strategy  will  continue  to  be 
exacted  in  a  CBO-type  operation.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  combining  Allied  aerial  bombing 
forces  began  in  World  War  I,  was  cemented  in 
World  War  II,  and  has  continued  since.  A 
more  recent  and  successful  CBO  took  place 
after  the  1990  Iraqi  aggression  against  Kuwait 
aroused  coalition  efforts  against  Saddam 
Hussein's  C2  centers,  early  warning  systems, 
selected  industries,  Scud  missile  sites,  and  Re¬ 
publican  Guard  forces.  The  Gulf  War  CBO, 
again  involving  allied  day  and  night  aerial 
bombing,  successfully  dislocated  the  enemy 
with  much  greater  precision  than  in  the  past. 
Area  bombing  still  had  its  place  in  the  CBO, 
with  B-52  carpet  bombing  on  the  Republican 


Guard.  This,  however,  was  confined  to  sol¬ 
diers  and  was  effective  in  destroying  their  will 
to  resist.  According  to  Gen  Chuck  Horner, 
the  joint  force  air  component  commander  of 
the  Gulf  War,  "there  is  powerful  evidence 
from  the  88,000  PO Ws  that  air's  most  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  on  Iraqi  fighting  strength  was  the 
destruction  of  morale."89  In  this  respect,  air- 
power  was  much  more  decisive  in  affecting 
one  of  the  foggiest  factors  of  war. 

Even  more  recently,  aerial  campaigns  over 
the  former  Yugoslavia  were  again  CBOs— this 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  Likewise, 
these  CBOs  clearly  involved  morale  as  well, 
which  became  increasingly  complex  due  to 
various  so-called  Cable  News  Network  factors 
such  as  displaced  millions  of  people  and 
other  results  of  ethnic  cleansing.  Again  the 
enemy's  morale  center  of  gravity  was  difficult 
to  target  when  it  could  not  be  isolated  and 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Serbia  had  a 
long  history  of  resilience  to  negative  morale 
factors.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  NATO  air-to- 
ground  targets  reflected  an  objective  to  de¬ 
stroy  Yugoslovia's  infrastructure  that  sup¬ 
ported  its  military,  rather  than  attacking 
strategically  from  the  start  against  leadership 
C2.  The  idea  was  not  to  target  morale  but  just 
the  opposite:  to  deprive  Slobodan  Milosevic 
of  the  capability  to  pursue  ethnic  cleansing 
even  if  he  still  had  the  will  to  do  it.  It  was  a 
straitjacket  strategy  and  in  many  respects 
once  again  became  a  process  of  attrition  and 
exhaustion.  As  author  William  Arkin  notes, 
"We  won  through  sheer  repetition,"90  causing 
Milosevic  eventually  to  discontinue  the  fight 
and  leave  Kosovo.  Air  superiority  and  aircrew 
confidence  promoted  morale  among  the 
NATO  coalition,  and  the  collateral  damage  to 
civilians  was  a  miniscule  fraction  of  that  wit¬ 
nessed  in  World  War  II.  What  went  into  Milo¬ 
sevic's  eventual  decision  to  leave  can  only  be 
surmised  at  this  point,  but  perhaps  it  was 
knowing  that  NATO  could  hit  pretty  much 
with  impunity  what,  where,  and  when  it 
wanted,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  stop 
it  except  pull  out.  The  complete  reality  of 
what  happened  in  Kosovo  is  still  largely  un¬ 
known  and  now  under  intense  study,  hope- 
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APPENDIX  C 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  FOREIGN  WORKERS 

Questionnaire  for  French  Workers 
(Italian) 

(Russian) 


Age . .  Married 

or 

Sex . . .  Single 


Home  in  France  . . . . . 

(Russia)  10 

(Italy) 

to  an&iver  the  following  questions 
please  mark  an  X  in  the  proper  square 

1.  What  schooling  have  you  had 

primary  (  ) 

secondary  (  ) 

2.  In  what  way  did  you  work  in  Germany? 

Drafted  laborer  (  ) 

Substitute  for  prisoner  (  ) 

Transformed  prisoner  (  ) 

Volunteer  (  ) 

Political  deportee  (  ) 

War  Prisoner  (  ) 

3.  In  what  cities  did  you  work? 

_ _ from  . -to  —  . . Employment. 

. . . . from  _ _  __  ...  to  ...... _ Employment. 

. . from  _ ...  to  ..... - Employment. 

4 .  How  many  raids  did  you  experience  in  Germany? 

Please  give  us  the  dates  of  the  heaviest  bombardments. 


5.  Were  you  ever  wounded  during  a  raid? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  ( 

Were  your  lodgings  damaged? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  ( 

Were  your  possessions  lost? 

Yes  (  )■ 

No  ( 

Were  any  of  your  friends  wounded? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  ( 

Were  any  of  them  killed? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  ( 

6.  Did  the  first  raid  surprise  you? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  ( 

Did  you  expect  to  be  bombarded? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  ( 

47 


22.  Before  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Allies,  did  you  witness  any  looting 


during  a  raid?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

Were  the  looters  Germans  (  )  or  were  they  foreigners  (  ) 

23.  Was  the  black  market  affected  by  the  raids?  Increased  (  ) 

Diminished  (  ) 

Unchanged  (  ) 

24.  Did  you  witness  the  evacuation  of  German  civilians?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 


Were  these  evacuations  voluntary  (  ')  or  forced  (  )  or  both  (  ) 
Where  these  evacuations  well  organized  (  )  or  badly  or  g  mi  zed  (  ) 
Did  the  evacuation  of  their  families  affect  the  Germans  who  remained? 
They  were  glad  to  know  them  in  safety  (  ) 

Disturbed  to  be  separated  from  them  (  ) 

Not  affected  (  ) 

If  you  were  in  a  region  where  evacuees  were  received,  how  did  they  get  along 
with  their  hosts? 

Well  (  )  Badly  (  ) 

25.  Did  the  bombings  have  any  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  German  people 
toward  the  Nazi  Party? 

They  blamed  it  for  having  begun  the  war  (  ) 

They  blamed  it  for  not  having  protected  the  cities  (  ) 

They  became  still  more  dependent  on  the  party  (  ) 

Their  attitude  remains  unchanged  (  ) 

26.  Before  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Allies,  did  any  of  the  Germans  that 
you  knew  come  to  the  point,  as  a  result  of  the  bombings,  to  think  that  they 
could  not  continue  the  war? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  (  ) 

Please  give  a  brief  explanation . . . . . 


27.  Before  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Allies,  did  any  of  the  Germans  confide 
in  you  that  they  feared  that  Germany  was  going  to  lose  the  war? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  (  ) 

28.  Why  have  the  Germans  continued  their  efforts  to  the  very  end,  in  spite  of 


the  raids? 

Character  of  the  German  people  (  ) 

Their  education  by  the  Nazi  Party  (  ) 

Governmental  controls  (police,  S.  S.,  etc.)  (  ) 

Fear  of  what  an  Allied  victory  would  bring  them  (  ) 

Other  reasons  (  ) 


29.  Have  you  ever  read  any  leaflets  dropped  by  airplane? 

Yes  (  ) 

No  (  ) 

Where  they  written  especially  for  foreigners  (  ) 

Were  they  destined  for  Germans  (  ) 


7Wo  pages  from  a  questionnaire  given  to  more  than  two  thousand  foreign  workers  during  the  Allies '  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many — part  of  an  attempt  to  assess  both  the  physical  and  psychological  damage  caused  by  Allied  bombing.  (From 
United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  vol.  2  [New  York:  Garland,  1976],  appendix  C) 


fully  to  shed  more  light  on  the  dilemma  of 
targeting  and  enemy  morale.  If  nothing  else, 
Kosovo  reinforced  the  fact  that  morale  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  and  predict. 

The  many  facets  of  the  morale  outlook  for 
the  USAir  Force  show  improvement  as  well  as 
a  warning.  On  the  one  hand,  in  the  future, 
the  added  predictability  provided  by  the 
Aerospace  Expeditionary  Force  management 
concept  will  provide  deployed  aircrews  valu¬ 
able  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel— critical 
for  positive  morale.  On  the  other  hand,  force- 
protection  concerns  and  increased  casualty 
aversion  can  be  morale  choke  points  and 
must  be  perceived  realistically.  Americans 
may  find  themselves  increasingly  on  the  re¬ 


ceiving  end  of  morale  targeting  in  theform  of 
terrorism.  It  is  not  simply  coincidence  that 
terror  bombing  and  terrorism  share  the  same 
root  word,  for  by  its  very  nature,  terrorism 
generally  involves  indirect  attack  on  morale. 

The  good  news  is  that  American  terror 
bombing  of  civilians  is  history— it  has  gone 
the  way  of  pikes  and  muskets.  We  should  not, 
however,  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for  being 
more  moral  than  our  Air  Force  predecessors. 
Our  technology  has  simply  allowed  us  to  act 
more  morally.  With  incredibly  reduced  circu¬ 
lar  errors  of  probability  from  munitions 
guided  byour  Global  Positioning  System  and 
the  national  commitment  to  use  such  expen¬ 
sive  weapons,  we  may  now  finally  have  the  ac- 
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curacy  to  target  morale  from  the  air  without 
directly  killing  many  civilians.  Yet,  despite  im¬ 
pressive  abilities  to  halt  enemies  in  their 
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